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MICHAEL T KLARE 


The arms trade: changing 
patterns in the 1980s 


Since 1965, Third World countries have jointly comprised the world’s 
leading market for conventional weapons, accounting for as much as 
three-quarters of the international trade in military systems. Between 
1978 and 1985 alone, the less-developed countries (LDcs) ordered an 
estimated $258 billion worth of arms and ammunition (in current 
dollars) from foreign suppliers, and actually took delivery of $220 
billion worth of such equipment. Included in these transactions were 
some 13,960 tanks and ‘self-propelled cannon, 27,605 armoured 
personnel carriers, 4,005 supersonic combat aircraft, and 34,948 
surface-to-air missiles.'. These transfers have resulted in a significant 
shift in military resources from the industrialised ‘North’ to the 
underdeveloped ‘South,’ producing new configurations of power and 
contributing to the intensity and duration of regional conflicts.” 

The flow of modern arms from North to South has long been of 
interest to political analysts, and has been the subject of several major 
studies.? As a result, many of the basic parameters of this trade are now 
familiar to students of international relations. It is important to note, 
however, that many of these parameters were established during the 
1970s and early 1980s, and have since experienced considerable flux. 
Indeed, there have been a number of significant changes in the 
character of the international arms flow—changes that are likely to 
become increasingly pronounced.‘ In this essay, I will attempt to 


' Richard F Grimmett, Trends in Conventional Arms Transfers to the Third World by Major 
Supplier, 1978-1985, Washington DC: Congressional Research Service, 1986, pp 30, 36; and 
earlier editions. (Hereinafter cited as: crs, Trends 1978-1985.) 

? For discussion, see: Michael T Klare, American Arms Supermarket, Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1984, ch. 5, 7; 10 and 11; Andrew J Pierre, The Global Politics of Arms Sales, Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1982, Pt 3. are 

3 See, for instance: Philip J Farley, Stephen S Kaplan, and William H Lewis, Arms Across the Sea, 
Washington DC: Brookings Institution, 1978; Klare, American Arms Supermarket; Stephanie 
G Neuman and Robert E Harkavy (eds), Arms Transfers in the Modern World, New York: 
Praeger, 1979; Pierre, The Global Politics of Arms Sales; Uri Ra’anan, Robert L Pfaltzgraff, Ir, 
and Geoffrey Kemp (eds), Arms Transfers to the Third World, Boulder, Colorado: Westview 
Press, 1978; and Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (stpri), The Arms Trade with 
the Third World Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1971. ; 

4 The author first discussed these changes in ‘The state of the trade’, Journal of International 

- Affairs 40(1) Summer 1986, pp 1-21. z 
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identify and assess these changes, particularly their impact on the Third 
World. 

By far the most pronounced change has been the apparent decline in 
arms purchases by the Lpcs. From a high point of $43.6 billion in 1982, 
Third World orders for new weapons dropped to $28.2 billion in 1983, 
$32.2 billion in 1984, and $29.9 billion in 1985 (in current dollars).> This 
decline has generally been attributed to the global economic slump 
of 1982-85 and to the ‘saturation’ of Third World arsenals with 
sophisticated arms purchased in the 1970s and early 1980s.° 
Presumably, this assessment leads to the supposition that international 
arms trafficking will revert to earlier patterns when these conditions no 
longer prevail. However, deeper analysis suggests that this decline in 
Third World arms purchases reflects other important factors, which are 
unlikely to disappear with the restoration of pre-1982 economic 
conditions. 

To appreciate the nature and significance of these structural changes, 
it is useful to begin with a brief survey of the basic arms transfer patterns 
of the past fifteen years. In conducting this survey, I will employ the 
standard statistical sources covering international arms transfers: World 
Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, published annually by the 
US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (acpa); the SIPRI 
Yearbook, published annually by the.Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (sir); and the annual report on conventional arms 


transfers published by the Congressional Research Service (crs) of the 


US Library of Congress. Each of these sources provides useful statistics 
on various arms export patterns; they do not employ the same 
definitions or necounine methods, however, so they cannot be used 
interchangeably.’ 

Prior to 1970, world ‘military exports rarely exceeded $5 billion per 
year, and Third World countries accounted for less than half this 
amount. In 1972, however, the arms trade began to experience a sharp 
upward thrust, with Third World countries generating the bulk of new . 
orders. According to the acpA, total world arms transfers jumped from — 
$6.4 billion in 1971 to $36.4 billion in 1981, while imports by the LDCs 


5 crs, Trends 1978-1985, p 30. 

. See: Michael Isikoff, ‘US manufacturers and dealers are sthigeling to hold their market share’, 
The Washington Post (National Weekly Edition) 12 January 1987, p 8. 

7 For a discussion of the methodological problems associated with arms transfer data, see: Frank 
Blackaby and Thomas Ohlson, ‘Military Expenditures and the Arms Trade: Problems of Data’, 
Bulletin of Peace Proposals (13) 1982, pp 291-308. 
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Table 1; Conventional arms transfers to the Third World as tallied by 
various sources 


(in billions of US dollars) 


CRS: CRS: ACDA: Deliveries: SIPRI: 

Orders Deliveries Deliveries 
(current (current (current (1982constant (1975 

Year: dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) 
1970 ‘ n.a. n.a. 4.15 N.a. 2.94 
1971 n.a. Na. : 4.72 N.a. 3.71 
1972 tha. na. 7.42 N.a. 3.47 
1973 10.45 6.67 10.26 20.12 3.63 
1974 20.26 7.26 8.86 15.97 5.06 
1975 19.72 8.04 9.25 15.30 6.30 
1976 24.26 12.01 © 12.35 19.32 7.31 
1977 23.28 16.05 15.35 22.68 9.70 
1978 19.92 20.54 18.61 — 25.61 11.15 
1979 29.32 23.86 22.62 28.69 9.60 
1980 40.88 24.92 23.75 27.65 10.45 
1981 33.67 * 30.42 29.66 31.59 8.45 
1982 43.60 33.87 32.08 32.08 9.18 
1983 28.17 32.57 28.67 27.50 8.56 
1984 33.15 32.67 na. n.a. 9.20 
1985 29.94 21.52 — na. n.a. 7.13 


Source: crs=Congressional Research Service, US Library of Congress, Trends in 
Conventional Arms Transfers to the Third World, 1978-85 (1986) and earlier editions; 
ACDA=US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers, 1985 (1985) and earlier editions; stpr1=Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute, SIPRI Yearbook 1986 (1986). 


n.a.=not available. 


rose from $1.7 billion to $29.7 billion (in current dollars)* (See Table 1). 
Not only did the Lpcs obtain greater quantities of weapons in the 
1970s, but they also acquired arms of enhanced quality. Prior to 1970, 
Third World countries were generally obliged to make do with the 
obsolete and unsophisticated arms that were supplied at little or no cost 
by the major powers. By the early 1970s, however, many Third World 
buyers had accumulated sufficient political and economic leverage to 
seek and obtain the most sophisticated weapons available. This shift 
first became apparent in 1972, when the USA agreed to sell 80 
ultra-sophisticated F-14 Tomcat jet fighters to the Shah of Iran, and it 
8 US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 


1970-1979, Washington DC: Government Printing Office, 1982, p 85. (Hereinafter cited as: 
acpa, WMEAT 1970-79.) 
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was confirmed in succeeding years by sales of late-model US, Soviet, 
and French aircraft to other countries in the Middle East. As a result of 
these and other sales of high-performance systems, the inventories of 
many Middle Eastern states have come to resemble those of the 
front-liné states in NATO and the Warsaw Pact.? 

Despite this increase in both the quantity and quality of arms sold to | 
the Lpcs, the Third World market has remained, until very recently, the 
exclusive preserve of a relatively small number of major suppliers. 
According to the crs, just six nations—the USA, the Soviet Union, 
France, Britain, West Germany and Italy—together accounted for 91 
per cent of all military sales to Third World countries between 1973 
and 1980. Even among these six, the military traffic was highly 
concentrated, with the two superpowers jointly supplying two-thirds of 
all the arms imported by the Lpcs.?° 

These general trends persisted into the early 1980s, with 1982 setting a 
record of $43.6 billion in Third World arms orders." In 1983, however, 
these trade patterns began to exhibit a number of important shifts. 

The most dramatic shift was, of course, the sharp decline in new 
military orders—from $43.6 billion in 1982 to $28.2 billion in 1983. 
(Arms deliveries have not declined this sharply, due to the large backlog 
of high-technology arms ordered prior to 1983 and still in the process of 
manufacture.) The principal cause of this decline, in the view of most 
analysts, was the worldwide economic recession of the early 1980s and 
the mammoth debt burden carried by many Third World countries. 
‘This downward trend has been largely determined by economic 
factors,’ Michael Brzoska and Thomas Ohlson wrote in the 1985 SIPRI 
Yearbook. ‘Many countries are facing budget constraints, and many 
countries, particularly in the Third World, are burdened by debts and 
can no longer allocate so much funding to armaments.’!? This 
assessment is confirmed by the fact that several of the USA’s major 


° The growing sophistication of the arms inventories of Third World countries can be charted by 
consulting the listings in successive editions of The Military Balance, published annually by the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies (uss) in London. For discussion, see Leslie Gelb, 
‘The Mideast arms race: new weapons, old fears’, The New York Times, 24 January 1982; and 

«Celeb S Rossiter, US Arms Transfers to the Third World: The Implications of Sophistication, 
Washington DC: Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, 1982: 

10 Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, Changing Perspectives on Arms Transfer 
Policy, Report Prepared for the "Subcommittee on International Security and Scientific Affairs 
of the House Committee on Foreign Relations, Washington. DC: Government Printing Office, 
1981, p 13. 

11 crs, Trends 1978-1985, p 30. 

12 siprt, World Armaments and Disarmament: SIPRI Yearbook 1985, London and eae 
Taylor and Francis, 1985, p 345. (Hereinafter cited as SIPRI Yearbook 1985.) 
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arms customers, including Egypt, Morocco, the Sudan, Turkey and 
Zaire, have fallen behind in their payments on US Government- 
guaranteed military loans or have had to have such payments 
rescheduled.? . . 

_ Another factor underlying the decline in new military orders is the 
temporary saturation of many Third World arms inventories. As the 


‘large quantities of sophisticated arms ordered in the 1977-82 period 


began arriving in the LDCs’ arsenals their military personnel had to be 
trained in the operation, repair and maintenance of all these new and 
complex weapons. This process ordinarily takes several years, thus 
inhibiting—for a time—the demand for additional weapons.* 

These economic and institutional factors may begin to ease in the 
years ahead, producing a renewed demand for imported arms. 
However, while the current slump in military orders may prove 
temporary, some of the changes now taking place in the weapons trade 
may not. Indeed, the available statistical data reveals some important— 
and probably durable—shifts in the underlying structure of the 
international arms traffic. . 

To begin with, we can detect a substantial long-term decline in the 
relative market share retained by the traditional arms suppliers, and a 
corresponding growth in sales by smaller and less familiar suppliers— 
including several Third World countries which have only recently begun » 
producing for the international arms market. 

As noted earlier, six major suppliers—the two superpowers plus the 
‘big four’ Western European suppliers—have long dominated the 
international trade in armaments. While these primary suppliers still 
account for a large proportion of international sales, their total market 
share has been declining since the late 1970s. This shift is particularly 
noticeable in the crs data on new military purchases. Whereas the six 
‘majors’ accounted for 90 per cent of Third World orders in the 1970s, 
their total share dropped to 75 per cent in 1981-85."° 

Accompanying this contraction in the total market share of the six 
majors have been some important shifts in the relative market 
dominance of the individual suppliers. Most noticeable in this regard is 


13 See US General Accounting Office, Military Loans: Repayment Problems Mount as Debt 
Increases, Washington DC: Government Printing Office, 1985. 

14 For discussion, see Michael Brzoska and Thomas Ohlson, ‘The future of arms transfers: the 

_, changing pattern’, Bulletin of Peace Proposals (16) 1985, p 131; and Lawrence Ingrassia, ‘World 
weapons sales slow, and competition by suppliers heats up’, The Wall Street Journal, 30 May 


1984. : oz 
5 crs, Trends 1978-1985, p 30 and earlier editions. 
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a shift in the respective shares of the two superpowers on one hand and 
the four European suppliers on the other. Between 1973 and 1980, the 
USA and the Soviet Union jointly received 66 per cent of all Third 
World military orders while the Europeans received 25 per cent; in 
1984, however, the superpowers’ share had dropped to 55 per cent while 
the Europeans’ share has risen to 32 per cent.'© This shift appears to 
reflect more vigorous marketing efforts on the part of the Europeans— 
particularly France and Britain—as well as efforts by some Third World 
buyers to diminish their military dependency on one or the other of the 
superpowers by turning to European sources of supply. (Between the 
USA and the Soviet Union, however, we can detect little change in 
status: both countries have jockeyed in and out of first place over the 
past few years, with neither gaining a long-term lead over the other.)!” 

Perhaps the most striking phenomenon of the recent period is the 
steady growth in military sales by the ‘second tier’ producers—nations 
which lack the extensive productive capabilities of the six majors, but 
which have nonetheless succeeded in staking out a significant market 
niche as suppliers of inexpensive or specialised equipment. Included in 
this category are Australia and Canada, as well as a number of smaller 
countries in East:and West Europe. Also included are several Third 
World suppliers, the most prominent of which are Brazil, China, Egypt, 
India, Israel ,* Singapore, North Korea and South Korea. (See Table 2). 
Ten years ago, these Lpc suppliers hardly figured in the standard 
statistical data on arms exports; today they loom as significant actors in 
the international marketplace.’®.. 

The emergence of these second-tier suppliers is clearly documented 
in the statistics compiled by the crs. From 1973 to 1980, the six majors 
accounted for 90 per cent of all shares to the Third World, while all 
other suppliers shared the remaining 10 per cent. From 1981 to 1984, 
however, the ‘other’ category jumped to one-quarter of all new 


16 crs, Trends 1977-1984, p 24 and earlier editions. 

17 For discussion and statistical data, see Klare, “The state of the trade’, pp 7-8. 

* Third World Quarterly does not consider Israel to be a Third World country. However, for the 
purposes of this article, Israel is categorised by the author as a part of the Third World. This 
classification follows the conventions of the statistical sources used by the author. (Editor) 

18 For discussion of this phenomenon, see Jean Klein, ‘Arms sales, development, disarmament’, 
Bulletin of Peace Proposals, 14(2) 1983, pp 157-9; Stephanie G Neuman, ‘International 
stratification and Third World military industries’, International Organization 38(1) Winter 
1984, pp 167-97; Stephanie G Neuman, ‘The arms trade and American national interests’, in 
Vojtech Mastny (ed), Power and Policy in Transition, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, . 
1984, pp 155-8; and Miguel S Wionczek, ‘Growth in military industries in developing countries’, 
Bulletin of Peace Proposals, 17(1) 1986, pp 47-58. 
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Table 2: Major second-tier suppliers of conventional arms 
transfers to all countries, 1979-83 


(Current US dollars in billions) 


Value of Percentage of 

Country: Transfers World Total 
Czechoslovakia 3,950 2.3 
China 3,320 2.0 
Poland 3,100 1.8 
Switzerland 2,030 1.2 
Korea, South 2,010 1.2 
Romania 1,980 1.2 
Korea, North 1,805 1.1 
Israel 1,360 0.8 
Yugoslavia 1,340 0.8 
Spain 1,115 0.7 
Netherlands 920 0.5 
Belgium 890 0.5 
Bulgaria 840 0.5 
Brazil 830 0.5 

0.5 


Canada 800 


Source: US Arms Control & Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers, 1985. Represents value of arms exports by =P 15 suppliers after the 
USA, USSR, France, Britain, Italy, and West Germany. 


orders.’ Unfortunately, the crs figures do not provide a breakdown 
between European and non-European suppliers in the ‘other’ category. 
From different sources, however, we know that arms sales by Third 
World countries have risen dramatically in recent years. According to 
the acDA, military exports by Third World suppliers grew by 543 per 
cent between 1973 and’ 1983 (from $600 million to $4.05 billion, in 
constant 1982 dollars), while exports by the developed countries 
increased by only 33 per cent. As a result of this surge, Third World 


exports represented 11 per cent of all world arms transfers in 1983, 
3 20 -° 


> crs, Trends 1977-1984, p 24 and earlier editions. 

a 2 Us Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
1985, Washington DC: Government Printing One: 1985, p 89. (Hereinafter cited as acpa, 
WMEAT 1985.) 
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Third World arms suppliers 


Further examination of the AcDA data suggests that the surge in Third 

World arms exports is substantially due to the efforts of a relatively 

small number of countries to become major military suppliers. Of the 

$16.1 billion in arms exports posted by Third World countries in 

1979-83 (in current dollars), nearly three-quarters (11.6 billion) were 

supplied by nine countries: Brazil, China, Egypt, Israel, Pakistan, Saudi 

Arabia, Turkey and North and South Korea.”! In some cases (e.g. Saudi 

Arabia), these sales represent the re-export of arms previously acquired 

from the major industrialised powers; in others, however, they 

represent the export of indigenously designed and produced systems. 

For the most part, these suppliers have focused their arms marketing on 

other Third World countries, although a number of them have 

succeeded in finding buyers among the advanced industrialised 
nations.” 

The potential of these new trade patterns was first demonstrated in 
the war between Iran and Iraq, which has been waged since 1980. 
Although both belligerents have continued to receive some arms and 
equipment from their traditional suppliers (France and the Soviet 
Union in the case of Iraq, the USA in the case of Iran), they have 
become highly dependent on imports from the second-tier suppliers to 
make up for losses in ammunition and equipment. While there are no 
reliable figures on the extent of these transactions, siPRi reports that 
both belligerents have purchased billions of dollars worth of arms and 
equipment from other Third World countries, including aa 
Brazil, China, Egypt, Israel, and North and South Korea. 

The Iran-Iraq experience has drawn particular attention to Brazil, 
which has supplied both sides in the Persian Gulf conflict while at the 
same time increasing its sales to other. Third World countries. By 

21 ibid, pp 94-130. For profiles of the major Third World arms producers, see Michael Brzoska and 

‘Thomas Ohlson, Arms Production in the Third World, London and Philadelphia: Taylor and 

Francis, 1986, pp 35-250. 

22 Brazil, for instance, has sold significant numbers of its EMB-312 Tucano trainer aircraft to 

Canada and the United Kingdom (see SIPRI Yearbook 1985, p 376). For discussion of these 

emerging trade patterns, see Neuman, ‘International stratification’, pp 187-97 and Neuman, 

‘The arms trade. . .” pp 155-58. For a comprehensive register of arms exports by Third World 

producers, see Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production in the Third World, pp-351-60. 

23 SIPRI Yearbook 1984, pp 195-201. See also: Michael Brzoska, ‘Profiteering on the Iran-Iraq 
War’, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, June 1987, pp 42-5. Leslie H Gelb, ‘Iran said to get 
large-scale arms from Israel, Soviet and Europeans’, The New York Times, 8 March 1982; Elaine 
Sciolino, ‘Iran, in 6-year search for arms, finds world of willing suppliers’, The New York Times, 


25 November, ’1986: and David K Shipler, ‘Level of world arms sales to Iran se sac as largely : 
unchanged’, The New York Times, 11 April 1987. 
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concentrating on the lower end of the technology scale, the Brazilians 
have found a ready overseas market for a wide variety of their military 
products, including the EE-9 Cascavel armoured car, the EE-11 Urutu 
armoured personnel carrier, the EMB-312 Tucano trainer aircraft, the 
EMB-110 Bandeirante light transport and the EMB-326 Xavante 
counter-insurgency aircraft.” A similar strategy has been pursued by 
Israel (which also produces a wide variety of arms and equipment for 
the Third World market), and is being emulated by such aspiring 
producers as Egypt, India, Singapore and South Korea.”> 

The emergence of Third World arms suppliers has many important 
implications for our assessment of the global arms trade. Not only have 
these producers begun to offer significant competition to the traditional 
suppliers, but they have also introduced some new South-to-South to 
South-to-North trade patterns into what has hitherto been an 
exclusively North-to-South traffic. As we shall see, this phenomenon 
also calls into question the accuracy of the standard statistical sources o 
international arms trafficking. 

Since a number of the more affluent and developed nations of the 
Third World (i.e. those nations which have in the past accounted for a 
substantial share of the world’s arms imports) are now producing 
weapons themselves, it is likely that a certain segment of the global 
military market has been permanently closed to the traditional 
suppliers. Although these Third World producers continue to rely on 
the major industrial powers for high-performance jet aircraft and other 
sophisticated systems which exceed their domestic manufacturing 
capabilities, they have become relatively self-sufficient in the 
production of small arms, artillery, trainer and counter-insurgency 
aircraft, and other basic items.”° According to spr; twelve Third World 
countries now produce combat aircraft, thirteen produce trainers and 


24 See the ‘Register of arms transfers’ in SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 389-439, and in earlier editions 
of the Yearbook. On the Brazilian arms industry, see Clovis Brigagao, ‘The Brazilian arms 
industry’, Journal of International Affairs 40(1) spring 1986, pp 101-14; Brzoska and Ohlson, 
Arms Production in the Third World, pp 79-104 and 352-55; Everett G Martin, ‘Brazil’s 
fledgling arms industry making a hit with weapons-hungry Third World armies’, Wall Street 
Journal, 4 January 1985; John Hoyt Williams, ‘Brazil’s arms industry on the move’, Armed 
Forces Journal, December 1984, pp 106-12; and John Hoyt Williams, ‘Brazilian weapons’, 
National Defense, September 1986, pp 57-64. : 

5 For discussion, see: SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 329-39; Geoffrey Aronson, ‘The Third World’s 
booming new industry: weapons’, The Washington Post, 16 June, 1985; Brzoska and Ohlson, 
Arms Production . . . especially pp 35-77 and_105-231; Aaron S Klieman, ‘Middle-range arms 
suppliers: the Israeli case’, Journal of International Affairs 40(1) Summer 1986, pp 115~28; and 
Wionczek, ‘Growth of military industries’, pp 51-4. 

?6 Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production . . . pp 7-32. . 
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transport aircraft, twelve produce major fighting ships, eleven more 
produce armoured vehicles of some sort, and ten produce artillery 
systems; in addition, a much larger number produce small arms and 
ammunition.?’ 

In most cases, these domestic production efforts are motivated by a 
desire to reduce dependency on foreign arms suppliers and to diminish 
hard currency transmittals. Some countries, including Brazil, Egypt, 
Israel, Singapore and South Korea, also view the establishment of 
domestic arms industries as a means to spur the development of 
‘high-tech’ civilian industries, and/or to enhancing their international 
trade position. In addition, there are the so-called ‘pariah’ countries— 
Chile, Israel, Taiwan, and South Africa—that have developed 
indigenous military industries in order to circumvent arms embargoes 
and other trade restrictions.” 

From an economic point of view, Third World arms producers can be 
divided up into a number of basic categories. To begin with, there are a 
handful of relatively developed countries which possess sufficient 
technical and industrial capacity to undertake the development of a — 
relatively elaborate arms-production infrastructure. These countries, 
which at present are limited to Argentina, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, 
Israel, North Korea, South Africa, South Korea and Taiwan, produce a 
wide variety of weapons types (including aircraft, armoured vehicles 
and ships), and have begun to manufacture indigenously-designed 
systems. These countries can be further divided into those which 
produce arms principally to satisfy their own military requirements (as 
in the case of Argentina, China, India, North Korea, South Africa and 
Taiwan), and those which place equal stress on production for the 
international market (as in the case of Brazil, Egypt, Israel and South 
Korea).”° 

Many more Third World countries produce arms of some type, but 


‘ lack the broad-based infrastructure of the ten producers listed above. 


Some of these other countries have expressed the intention to establish 
an elaborate military infrastructure of their own, but very few possess 
the necessary combination of national income (or borrowing power), 


27 SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 331-3. 

28 For discussion, see Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production ... Kiare, American Arms 
Supermarket, pp 173-76; and Wionczek, ‘Growth of military industries’, pp 47-58. On the 
‘pariah’ countries, see Raimo Vayrynen, ‘Semiperipheral countries in the global economic and 
military order’, in Helena Tuomi and Raimo Vayrynen (eds), Militarization and Arms 
Production, London: Croom Helm, 1982, pp 163-92. 

29 See Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production . . . 
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industrial capacity and technological expertise to undertake such an 
effort. Of those nations with the necessary resources, perhaps five or 
six—among them Chile, Indonesia, Pakistan, Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia—are likely to become major military producers by the year 
2000. 

Clearly, domestic arms ventures of this sort consume at least some of 
the funds that were previously spent on imported weapons. Exactly how 
much is consumed this way cannot, however, be readily calculated. 
Michael Brzoska and Thomas Ohlson of sipri have estimated that the 
total value of all major weapons produced by Third World countries 
between 1980 and 1984 amounted to $8.5 billion (in constant 1975 
dollars), but this figure excludes small arms, ammunition, and other 
‘low-tech’ items which constitute the bulk of Third World military 
production.*! On the other hand, many of these enterprises have been 
undertaken for nationalistic or developmental reasons (for example, to 
spur the growth of modern industrial enterprises), and so we cannot be 
certain that all of that $8.5 billion would actually have been spent on 
imported arms in the absence of these domestic programmes. 
Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to conclude that at least some of the 
decline in North-to-South arms trafficking that has occurred since 1983 
can be attributed to rising military production in the Third World. 

There is, however, another side to this equation that we must 
consider. Despite their quest for self-sufficiency, most Third World 
producers are generally dependent to a greater or lesser degree on 
imports of technology—in the form of blueprints, technical assistance, 
specialised machinery and parts, and so forth—from the major 
industrial powers. Indeed, many of the major weapons produced in 
Third World arms factories incorporate components or sub-systems 
that have been acquired from the older industrial powers. Most of the 
combat planes produced in the Third World, for example, are powered 
by jet engines manufactured in Europe or the USA. As a result, ‘the 
Third World remains heavily dependent on the developed countries,’ 
Stephanie Neuman observed in 1984, even those countries with 
indigenous arms industries. “The more complex components are often 
beyond prevailing [Third World] technical skill levels or prove to be 
uneconomical to produce domestically.’ As a result, ‘natural resources, 
%° ibid, pp 7-34, 251-88. On the obstacles to the development of a broad-based arms-making 

infrastructure, see Neuman, ‘International stratification’, pp 169-87. 

3! Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production . . . p 8. 


32 See SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 336-41. For discussion, see Klare, American Arms Supermarket, 
pp 175-6 and Neuman, ‘International stratification’, pp 175-81. 
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production equipment, designers, technicians, and sometimes 
managers and labour are provided from abroad.”*° 

This dependency on imported skills and technology has become a 
significant—if hard to measure—factor in the global military trade. For 
the most part, sales of technical data, blueprints, production equipment 
and raw materials are not incorporated into the statistical data compiled 
by the AcDA, sipri, and the crs. These sources also tend to exclude data 
on the export of kits for the repair, modification and modernisation of 
imported weapons already in the inventories of the Lpcs. While no one 
has yet attempted to put a dollar value on all of these technology and 
equipment flows, there is no doubt that they are compensating to some 
degree for the decline in exports of finished military systems. As noted 
by siprt, there is ‘an increasing flow to recipient countries of weapons- 
related items, such as spare parts, components, upgrading and 
modification kits, and so on. These items are imported instead of ready 
weapons systems and are omitted from siPri’s and most other estimates 
of the size of the global arms trade.’*4 

Despite this omission, and the relative scarcity of data on military 
exports by Third World producers, it is clear that these activities have 
come to play an important—and durable—role in the international arms 
traffic. While it it obvious that the.traditional suppliers are not likely to 
lose their dominant positions in the immediate future, it is also obvious 
that Third World suppliers have become significant actors in the 
international arms market. Whether foreign military sales of this sort 
will actually provide Third World producers with significant economic 
benefits is, however, still open to question. While the establishment of a 
domestic arms industry may generate considerable export earnings, it 
also requires a very substantial level of investment (both of capital and 
of skilled personnel) and thus can result, as we have seen, in continued 
dependence on the major industrial powers for specialised technical 
products and services. 


Lessons from war 


There is another aspect of the current arms traffic that is inadequately 
expressed in the standard reference data: the growing emphasis being 
placed by many Third World buyers on procurement of small arms, 


33 Neuman, ‘The Arms Trade. . .’ p 162. 
34 SIPRI Yearbook 1985, p 345. 
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ammunition, supply vehicles, communications equipment, and other 
low-technology systems of little apparent glamour. 

In the boom years of the 1970s and early 1980s, many Third World 
countries made significant purchases of high-performance jet fighters, 
guided missiles, and armoured vehicles. These were the ‘big ticket’ 
items whose sale drove up the export tallies and produced so many | 
newspaper headlines. Since 1983, however, there have been far fewer 
reports of such transactions, reflecting the decline in Third World 
purchases of costly, ‘high-tech’ weapons. But while there appears to be 
a decline in the demand for sophisticated arms, we can see a growing 
market for less-sophisticated weapons and support systems, and for 
spare parts, ammunition and upgrade kits for existing systems.*> 

To some extent, this shift in priorities reflects the lack of cash or credit 
with which to buy large quantities of high-performance weapons, along 
with the ‘saturation’ factor noted earlier. At the same time, however, it . 
appears to reflect a number of other critical factors: the growing 
incidence of insurgency and ‘low-intensity warfare’ in the Third World; 
the need for fresh supplies of guns and ammunition to replace losses 
from the Iran-Iraq conflict and other conflicts of the 1980s; and, 
perhaps most significant, a widespread sense of disenchantment 
regarding the combat utility of many high-performance weapons. 

While terrorism, insurgency, counter-insurgency, and small-scale 
conflicts have always been important features of the global military 
landscape, these elements of what is now called ‘low-intensity conflict’ 
have become, in the mid-1980s, a major strategic concern. ‘Today one 
out of every four countries around the globe is at war’, the US 
Under-Secretary of Defence, Fred C Ikle, observed in 1986. ‘These are 
not wars . . . where armies roll across borders, [or] where hundreds of 
aircraft fight for control of the skies.’ Rather, they are insurgent and 
local conflicts in which ‘people get killed .. . by grenades, bullets, 
mines [and] bombs dropped from aircraft.** Such strife, the US . 
Secretary of Defence Caspar Weinberger wrote in 1985, ‘will likely 
remain the most immediate threat to free world security for the rest of 
this century.”?” 

While not all military leaders would agree with this assessment, there 
is no doubt that many nations are worried about the growing incidence 


35 See Wayne Biddle, ‘The big business in arms and add-ons’, The New York Times, 29 September 
1985. 
6 Fred C Ikle, ‘Taking sides in small wars’, Defense/86, March-April 1986, p 7. 


3” Caspar Weinberger, Report of the Secretary of Defense, Fiscal Year 1986, Washington DC: US 
Department of Defense, 1985, p 41. : 
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of low-level conflict—and are managing their weapons allocations 
accordingly. Hence, in a place of the jet fighters and modern tanks that 
figured so prominently in the arms transfers of the 1970s and early 
1980s, many Third World governments now emphasise purchases of 
small arms, helicopters, counter-insurgency aircraft, off-road vehicles; 
and other items suitable for operations in remote areas against 
guerrillas and other lightly-armed forces. In the Philippines, for 
instance, President Corazon Aquino has eschewed the ‘high-tech’ arms 
purchases of her predecessor, Ferdinand Marcos, and instead has 
sought large quantities of small arms and other counter-insurgency 
systems needed for the struggle against the insurgent New Peoples’ 
Army.°® Similar priorities appear to govern the arms buying of Angola, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Indonesia, Morocco, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Thailand, and other nations threatened by insurgent or low-level 
conflict.°° 

Many governments have also studied the lessons of the Iran-Iraq 
war, and, as a result, have ordered large supplies of ammunition, spare 
parts, and basic combat systems. Because modern warfare can consume 
vast quantities of bullets, shells and weapons in a very short period of 
time, and because it is not always easy to obtain replacement matériel 
from foreign suppliers in time of war, countries with large stockpiles of 
such matériel are likely to enjoy a significant advantage over those with 
much smaller supplies. Thus Iran, which lacks spare parts for its 
US-supplied aircraft, tanks and helicopters, suffered enormous losses in 
the early stages of the conflict with Iraq, and has since relied on ‘human 
wave attacks’ and First World War tactics in order to overcome the 
numerically smaller but better equipped Iraqi army.*° 

Heavy procurements of basic combat equipment are a natural 
concomitant of high levels of international tension and conflict. There 
is, however, another factor at work here. Many of the belligerents in 
recent conflicts have discovered that their ‘high-tech’ weapons have not 
always perfornied as reliably in wartime as they did under benign 
peacetime conditions. In many cases, these weapons were also found to 
require elaborate maintenance work of a sort that is not possible in the 
chaos of war. The Iranians, in particular, have suffered the recurring 


38 See Jim Hoagland, ‘Aquino is having more success than Marcos against the rebels’, The 
Washington Post (National Weekly Edition) 9 March 1987. 

3° See the ‘Register of arms transfers’ in SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 389-439, and in earlier editions 
of the Yearbook. 

“° See Efraim Karsh, The Iran-Iraq War: A Military Analysis, Adelphi Papers No 220, London: 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1987. 
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incapacitation of many of the ‘high-tech’ US arms purchased by the 
Shah in the 1970s. “1 As a result of such experiences, many Third World 
governments have come to place greater reliance on their older, 
simpler, and more easily repairable weapons. Similarly, the 1982 
conflicts in Lebanon and the Falklands/Malvinas have demonstrated 
the importance of such non-combat systems as transport planes and 
logistical vehicles, modern communications equipment and electronic 
devices for the detection, tracking, and disablement of enemy combat 
systems.‘ 

These experiences, all of which have been the subject of much 
discussion in the military press, have led many Third World 
governments to. place a premium on the acquisition of basic combat 
systems, along with the large quantities of spare parts and supplies 
needed to operate these weapons under the demanding conditions of 
protracted warfare. Similarly, many countries have chosen to upgrade 
existing equipment with modern engines and electronics rather than to 
invest in entirely new and unfamiliar systems.*? Acquisitions of this sort 
are generally much less costly than the more sophisticated items 
favoured in earlier transactions, so that heavy purchases of such 
hardware may not be reflected in the crs data on the dollar value of new 
military purchases. Some of the non-combat systems being acquired, 
moreover, are excluded from the basic statistical sources cited in this 
essay, thus further explaining the apparent decline in military purchases 
by Third World countries. 

It is possible, of course, that many recipients will again place orders 
for ‘high-tech’ weapons when economic conditions prove more 
favourable. Given the lessons learned in recent conflicts, however, it is 
likely that Third World buyers will approach future purchases of 
sophisticated combat systems with somewhat more caution and 
scepticism than they did during the 1972-82 period. If there is a 
compelling need for such weapons, and if the funds are available, these. 
countries are likely to go ahead and procure late-model equipment; if, 
however, the same mission can be performed almost as well by a less 
advanced model (or by an upgraded version of an existing product), 
they may opt for the less costly option. 


“| ibid, pp 36-40. See also William S Lind, ‘Simple tanks oud suffice’, Harper's, September 
1982, pp 22-4.. 

“ For discussion, see Robert E Harkavy and Stephanie G Neuman (eds), The Lessons of Recent 
Wars in the Third World, vol I, Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1985. 
* For discussion, see Gerald M Steinberg, ‘Recycled weapons’, Technology Review, April 1985, 
pp 28-38. 
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Black and grey market sales 


Accompanying the trends noted above has been a significant increase in 
the sale of black- and grey-market munitions to Third World buyers. 
Given the persistence of revolt and upheaval in the Third World, there 
has always been some demand for illicit supplies of firearms; today, with 
the protracted conflicts in Central America, Lebanon, Southern Africa 
and the Persian Gulf, the demand for such arms has multiplied many 
times over. Moreover, as a result of the US-Iran-‘Contra’ arms scandal 
of 1986-87, we now know that major governments have also turned to 
the clandestine arms market when overt transactions were proscribed 
for one reason or another. 

Illicit arms transactions of this sort require some explanation. 
Black-market sales generally entail illegal sales of military hardware 
stolen or misappropriated from government stockpiles, and then 
shipped via devious and clandestine routes to their ultimate destination. 
Grey-market sales generally entail the transfer of ‘dual-use’ systems (i.e. 
helicopters, communications systems, computers, and other products 
that can be used for both military and civilian purposes) to military users 
through legitimate export channels, usually on the pretext that they are 
intended for civilian rather than military use. Typically, black market 
transfers are conducted by criminal bands or underground organisations 
operating in contravention of established government authorities; 
grey-area transfers, on the other hand, usually involve established 
companies that use commercial export channels—often with the tacit 
approval of their governments—to ship dual-use equipment to military 
users in Iran, Libya, South Africa or other countries that have been 
subjected to an international arms embargo.“ 

None of the established research organisations provides systematic 
data on illegal military shipments as they do for official government-to- 
government transactions. Nevertheless, it is possible to gain an 
awareness of the scope and magnitude of this trade from some of the 
more significant arms-smuggling schemes that have recently come to 


“ For background on black- and grey-market sales, see the two-part series on clandestine arms 
exports by Joel Brinkley and Jeff Gerth in The New York Times, 25 and 26 September 1985. See 
also Gaylord Shaw and William C Rempel, ‘Billion-dollar Iran arms search spans US, globe’, 
The Los Angeles Tires, 4 August 1985; William C Rempel and Larry Green, ‘London center of 
Iran arms smuggling’, The Los Angeles Times, 3 September 1985; Caryle Murphy, ‘Papers, 
testimony shed light on murky world of arms ring’, The Washington Post, 21 August 1985; Elaine 
Sciolino, ‘The arms market: shadowy world’, The New York Times, 4 December 1986; and 
Michael T Klare, ‘Weapons market employs a multitude of channels’, Baltimore Sun, 14 
December 1986. 
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light in the USA. In February 1985, for instance, the US Commerce 
Department revealed that up to 80 US military helicopters, worth a 
total of some $2 billion, had been illegally diverted to North Korea after 
being shipped to West Germany with US government approval.* Five 
months later, in July 1985, seven persons—including several US Navy 
supply officers—were indicted for conspiring to ship an estimated $75 
million worth of F-14 aircraft parts to Iran.*© Then, in April 1986, a 
retired Israeli general and sixteen other suspects were arrested for 
plotting to sell an estimated $2 billion worth of American aircraft, tanks 
and missiles to Iran.*” Then, of course, there was the Iran-‘Contra’ arms 
scheme of 1985-86, which involved the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Department of State, and the National Security Council, as well as a 
clandestine network of private arms dealers, professional gun-runners, 
and international financiers.*® 

Even these few examples—and they represent but a small fraction of 
the major smuggling cases exposed in the USA in recent years—suggest 
that we are looking at a very significant flow of advanced military 
hardware.*? Nor is the USA the only source of black-market arms. 
Articles in the international press suggest that certain firms and dealers 
in West and East Europe have also contributed to the clandestine arms 
traffic. Thus, there have been several recent reports of illicit West 
German sales to South Africa and the Middle East.*° 

For obvious reasons, it is impossible to put an exact dollar figure on 
the total volume of this traffic. Some analysts believe, however, that it 
amounts to many billions of dollars per year.>! Much of this traffic can 
be attributed to purchases by Iran and Iraq, both of which reportedly 
are spending as much as $1 billion per month to obtain arms and spare 


“5 See The Wall Street Journal, 4 February 1985; The Washington Post, 4 February 1985; and The 
New York Times, 22 January 1987. ae ; a 

46 See The New York Times, 15 and 23 July 1985; and The Washington Post, 16 July 1985. 

“7 See The New York Times, 2 and 3 August 1985 and The Washington Post, 2 August 1985. 

48 See The Tower Commission Report, New York: Bantam and Times Books, 1987 and The 
National Security Archive, The Chronology: The Documented Day-by-Day Account of the 
Secret Military Assistance to Iran and the Contras, New York: Warner Books, 1987. 

“° The breadth and scale of this trade is suggested by ‘Significant export control cases, January 1981 
to June 1985’, a list of illegal arms and technology transfer cases under investigation by the US 
Department of Justice (supplied to the author by the US Customs Service). 

5° See Rempel and Green, ‘London center of Iran arms Smuggling’; Paul A Chadwell, ‘Illegal 
arms exports’, National Defense, January 1984, pp 13-14; Paul A Chadwell, ‘Alleged illegal 
arms exports’, National Defense, April 1986, p 8; Paul A Chadwell, ‘Sub designs for South 
Africa’, National Defense, March 1987, p 13; Herbert H Denton, ‘Arms sellers get rich on Gulf 
war’, The Washington Post, 13 July 1984; and John M Goshko, ‘US Allies selling arms to 
S Africa’, The Washington Post, 27 March 1987. 

51 An estimate of $9 billion per year was provided by an unidentified US Government analyst cited 
by Wayne Biddle in The New York Times, 29 September 1985. 
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parts for their continuing conflict.°? Other major customers for such 
arms include Libya, South Africa, the sectarian militias in Lebanon, 
and the various guerrilla forces in Central America. 

Although black and grey market transactions do not approach the 
official arms traffic in total dollar terms (after all, a few planeloads of - 
spare parts and ammunition cost considerably less than one new jet 
fighter), they probably have an equal impact on political and military 
developments in the Third World. This is because many of the 
recipients of such arms are engaged in struggles to overthrow duly 
constituted governments (as in the case of the ‘Contras’ in Nicaragua 
and the unira forces in Angola), or because there are sensitive political 
and moral issues involved (as-in the case of secret US arms shipments to 
Iran and South Africa). Black market transfers are also helping to 
sustain many of the conflicts currently continuing in the Third World— 
including the bloody fighting in Lebanon and the Persian Gulf. 


The changing market-place: prospects and consequences 


These findings on technology transfers, arms stockpiling, and black- 
market’ transactions suggest that the basic data sources on 
international military sales may be significantly misrepresenting the 
true ‘state of the trade’. Black-market sales of $5 to $10 billion per year, 
coupled with a substantial trade in arms-making technology, could—if 
factored into the standard. export tallies—eliminate much of the 
statistical decline in Third World military imports observed since 1983. 
While the accurate measurement of such supplementary transactions is 
probably beyond the capacity of researchers operating outside the 
intelligence community, it is obvious that more analytical attention 
needs to be addressed to these phenomena. 

This shift in trading patterns is producing a significant anid permanent 
restructuring of the international arms traffic. In all probability, we 
shall ‘be seeing fewer of the large, multi-billion dollar transfers of 
high- performance aircraft and missiles from North to South that were so 
common in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Instead, we are likely to see a 
larger trade in infantry weapons, electronic and communications 


*2 The $1 billion per month estimate was provided by an unidentified government sources cited by 

. Herbert H Denton in The Washington Post, 13 July 1984. 

53 On illicit US sales to South Africa, see Thomas Conrad, ‘South Africa circumvents embargo’, 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, March 1986, pp 8-13; and Michael T Klare, ‘Evading the 
embargo, illicit US arms transfers to South Africa’, Journal of International Affairs 35(1) 
Spring/Summer 1981, pp 15-28. . 
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equipment, and combat-support matériel of all sorts. Supplying these 
weapons, moreover, will be a more diverse group of First, Second, and 
Third World producers, as well as a very active crew of black-market 
suppliers. 

This restructuring of the international arms traffic has many 
significant repercussions. One of the more obvious consequences is a 
sharp increase in the intensity of supply-side competition. The major 
producers are placing far more emphasis on marketing and advertising, 
and are vigorously courting potential Third World buyers. There has 
also been an increase in the number and frequency of military trade fairs 
(or ‘arms bazaars’, as they are sometimes called), with more and more 
companies renting exhibit space at such evénts.** Even if the demand 
for high-performance arms expands in the late 1980s, this competitive 
climate is unlikely to recede much, because yet more new suppliers are 
now entering the marketplace. 

With the increase in competition, many of the restrictions on arms 
exports once imposed by some Western European governments have 
been significantly diluted. Thus France, which played down the military 
side of its aerospace trade when the Socialist President, Francois 
Mitterrand, took office in 1981, has since lifted its restrictions on military 
sales to all countries save Chile and South Africa.* Similarly, West 
Germany—which previously maintained tight controls on the sale of 
military matériel to Third World combat zones—significantly relaxed its 
export controls in 1982.°° Despite considerable domestic opposition, 
Britain has relaxed its restrictions on military sales to Chile and other 
countries cited for human rights violations.*” 

Increased competition among the suppliers has also had an effect on 
recipient behaviour in the international market-place. As noted by 
Brzoska and Ohlson in the 1985. SIPRI Yearbook, ‘Today the arms 
market is a buyers’ market’, which endows recipients with greater 
leverage when negotiating terms for new purchases. This leverage has 
been used in several significant ways: to secure concessions in price and 
credit terms; to obtain ‘offset’ and barter agreements; and to gain access 
to advanced military production technologies.** 


54 On the increase in ‘arms bazaars’, see: SIPRI Yearbook 1984, pp 205-6. See also, Ingrassia, 
‘World weapons sales slow’; and Rick Atkinson and Fred Hiatt, ‘Arms merchants’ shrinking 
market’, The Washington Post, 23 June 1985. 

55 See Klein, ‘Arms sales, development, disarmament’, p 160; and Roger Ricklefs, ‘France, a big 
exporter of weapons, is hurt by a decline in volume’, The Wall Street Journal, 20 July 1984. 

56 Klein, ‘Arms sales . . .” p 161. 

57 See SIPRI Yearbook 1984, pp 188-90. 

58 SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 363-4. 
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Given the enormous debt burden carried by many Third World 
countries, it is hardly surprising that credit allowances of various sorts 
have figured in recent arms transactions. Nations that previously were 
obliged to pay cash for their purchases, or to borrow the funds at regular 
market rates, are now able to buy on long-term credit—often at 
concessionary interest rates. To ease further the credit problems of 
favoured customers, the USA agreed in 1986 to defer interest payments 
on arms-related loans.*? 

Offset and barter agreements have become a prominent feature of 
the arms trade. Through such agreements, the arms supplier agrees to 
accept partial payment in the form of raw materials produced by the 
recipient, or to purchase a certain quantity of other goods in the 
recipient country and market them elsewhere, or to award sub-contracts 
to the recipient for the production of certain components or to help 
modernise the recipient’s industrial infrastructure. Although such 
agreements impose a significant burden on the recipient, they have 
reportedly become a ‘fact of life’ in the international market-place as 
recipients gain more leverage. According to one report, US arms 
exports of $22.4 billion in 1980-84 generated an estimated $12.3 billion 
in offset commitments.™ _ 

One of the most common forms of offset is the transfer of military 
technology from supplier to recipient. Specifically, the buyer may insist 
that the weapon in question be partly manufactured or assembled in its 
own factories, or that it serve as a subcontractor to the original supplier 
by producing certain key parts. (In this manner, the recipient gains 
access to modern production techniques and establishes a base for the 
manufacture of indigenously-designed weapons.) Such ‘co-production’ 
and licensing arrangements now figure in most major military sales 
to Brazil, Egypt, India, Israel, South Korea and Taiwan, and are 
increasingly setting the pattern for sales to other Third World countries 
with an indigenous arms-production capability.” 

Accompanying these features of a buyers’ market is the growing 
tendency for recipients to diversify their sources of arms, rather than to 
depend on one or two main suppliers. 


59 See Brzoska and Ohlson, ‘The future of arms transfers’, p 135 and The New York Times, 25 
December 1986. ; ° 

© For a discussion of this phenomenon, see Thomas Friedman, ‘Defense sales offsets’, National 
Defense, March 1987, pp 28-33 and Stephanie Neuman, ‘Coproduction, barter, and 
countertrade: offsets in the international arms market’, Orbis 29(1) spring 1985, pp 165~213. 

©! Friedman, ‘Defense sales offsets’, p 28. 

© For discussion, see Klare, American Arms Supermarket, pp 173-80 and Neuman, ‘The arms 
trade...” pp 164-5. 
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This pattern first became evident in the 1960s, when some of the 


major Latin American countries began buying European arms in order 


to signal their independence from Washington, and has since become 
the pattern throughout the Third World.© Many nations in the Middle 
East, for instance, have chosen to turn increasingly to France and Great 
Britain for their major equipment, rather than to remain dependent on 
one or other of the two superpowers (which tend to exact a higher price 
in terms of political subservience than do the European suppliers). 
Thus, Saudi Arabia decided in 1985 to acquire 72 Tornado combat 
planes from Britain, rather than continue an uphill battle to gain US 
Congressional approval for the purchase of additional F-15 fighters.“ A 
similar pattern can be seen in such countries as Libya, Algeria and Iraq, 
which have turned to French and Italian suppliers rather than 
maintaining a sole-source relationship with the Soviet Union.© This 
trend towards diversification is clearly evident in the statistical data: 
according to Stephanie Neuman, the number of LDcs receiving arms 
from four or more suppliers tripled between 1972-73 and 1981-82 (from 
ten to thirty-two), while the number buying from only one or two 
primary suppliers declined.© 

The process of diversification has, of course been aided by the entry 
of more and more suppliers into the world arms market. Although 
production of supersonic aircraft and other ‘high-tech’ systems is still 
limited to a handful of countries, many other weapons are available 
from a wide range of suppliers.©’ Because the newer suppliers tend to 
offer more attractive economic terms (ie, lower prices, easier credit 
terms or superior offsets) than the traditional suppliers, it is not 
surprising that many Third World buyers are increasingly turning to 
these secondary suppliers—including other Third World countries— 
when acquiring less sophisticated equipment.© 


© On Latin American buying patterns, see Klare, American Arms Supermarket, pp 77-107; Luigi 
Einaudi, Hans Heymann Jr, David Ronfeldt and Caesar Sereseres, Arms Transfers to Latin 
America, Santa Monica, California: RAND Corporation, 1973; and US Department of State, 

_ Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Arms Sales in Latin America, Washington DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1973. 

* See The Washington Post, 10, 17, and 27 September 1985. 

© See SIPRI Yearbook 1984, p 188. 

6 Neuman, ‘International stratification’, p 195. 

®7 For a register of the indigenous and licensed production of arms in Third World countries, see 
Brzoska and Ohlson, Arms Production in the Third World, pp 305-50. 

® Customers for Brazilian arms, for instance, have included Algeria, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Egypt, Gabon, Guyana, Honduras, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Nigeria, Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, 
Suriname, Uruguay, Venezuela and Zimbabwe. See: SIPRI Yearbook 1985, pp 389-423. 
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These trade developments—the proliferation of arms suppliers, 
the diversification of acquisition patterns, and the breakdown of 
established trading patterns—are also likely to have an impact on 
political and military developments in the Third World. 

To begin with, it is apparent that the strong patron-—client 
relationships forged between the major arms suppliers and their Third 
World customers in the 1960s and 1970s are progressively weakening as 
recipients diversify their sources of supply. Until fairly recently, Third 
World countries tending to obtain the bulk of their military equip- 
ment from a single supplier—usually one or the other of the two 
superpowers—were in a majority. Today, most Third World countries 
buy from a variety of sources, and some, as we have seen, have 
established their own indigenous arms industries. In many cases, this 
has resulted in a greater degree of political autonomy on the part-of 
Third World countries—often at the expense of the two superpowers, 
which have both suffered dramatic political reversals in recent years 
(the United States in Iran, Nicaragua, and the Sudan; the Soviet Union 
in Egypt, Somalia, and Iraq). . 

This same process of diversification has also made it easier for 
belligerents to obtain the arms and equipment needed to sustain high 
levels of combat—even in the face of an embargo imposed by the major 
suppliers. This is perhaps the outstanding lesson of the Iran-Iraq 
conflict, which has continued for seven gruelling years despite the 
nominal efforts of both superpowers to limit arms transfers to the 
protagonists. A similar pattern can be seen in the continuing struggles in 
Central America, Lebanon and Southern Africa. 

The growing emphasis on purchases of basic combat equipment, 
spare parts, and ammunition is also ominous in this regard. While many 
of the high-performance jets acquired in the 1970s are likely to spend 
much of the time during future conflicts on the ground (because of 
the difficulties encountered in maintaining them under wartime 
conditions), the large quantities of less-capable systems now being 
stockpiled are not likely to sit idle. Indeed, the whole emphasis on such 
hardware suggests conscious planning for sustained, high-intensity 
conflict on the part of many Third World governments. This is 
particularly evident in the Middle East, where both Israel and Syria 


® For discussion, see Klare, American Arms Supermarket, chs 6, 7 and 10. On the Soviet 
experience with arms sales, see Pierre, The Global Politics of Arms Sales, pp 73-82; and Rajan 
Menon, Soviet Power and the Third World, New Haven: Yale University Press, ch 4. 
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have stockpiled vast quantities of combat equipment in anticipation of 
another conflict in Lebanon.” 

It would be foolish to argue that increased arms transfers 
automatically increase the risk of war—the decision to wage war is 
determined by numerous factors, and it is almost impossible to calculate’ 
the relative importance of any single one. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that the widespread availability of modern arms has made it easier 
for potential belligerents to choose the military rather than the 
diplomatic option when seeking to resolve local disputes. Stark 
examples of this phenomenon include Argentina’s decision in 1982 to 
occupy the Falklands/Malvinas, Israel’s decision in 1982 to invade 
southern Lebanon, Libya’s decision in 1983 to intervene in the Chadian 
civil war, and, most notably, Iraq’s decision in 1980 to invade Iran. 
Similarly, the widespread availability of black-market arms has made it 
easier for insurgents in a score of countries to sustain protracted 
hostilities against the existing government. 

Arms transfers have also contributed to the destructive intensity of 
many recent conflicts, particularly those fought with large numbers of 
modern munitions. The war in the South Atlantic, for instance, entailed 
relatively high levels of destruction (12 ships sunk or damaged, 124 
planes shot down) despite the limited nature of the conflict, while the 


"1982 conflict in Lebanon produced an estimated 50,000 casualties in just 


one month of fighting. This trend toward increased combat intensity is 
additionally disturbing because it increases the likelihood that future 
Third World conflicts will escalate to the point where they threaten the 
geo-strategic interests of the USA and/or the Soviet Union, thus 
inviting intervention by the superpowers and risking even higher levels 
of escalation. 

Even in the absence of significant military activity, arms transfers are 


‘ contributing to instability in the Third World by absorbing vast sums 


needed for famine relief and economic development. At a time of 
economic austerity and scarce credit, excessive spending on imported 
arms exacerbates debt problems and precludes investment in non- 
military development programmes. ‘Arms imports soaks up foreign- 
exchange loans that could otherwise finance purchases of capital goods’, 
Professor Lance Taylor of the Massachusetts Institute. of Technology| 
noted in 1981. ‘Econometric studies suggest that each extra dollar spent 
on arms reduces domestic investment by 25 cents and agricultural 


70 See Charlotte Salkowski, ‘Arms buildup, taid on pLo threaten Mideast’, The New York Times, 2 
October 1985. 
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output by 20 cents’”! Also disturbing is the fact that African countries 
spent some $20.4 billion on imported arms in 1981-84,’ just at the 
moment when the continent’s fragile agricultural infrastructure was 
about to come under severe strain. 

All of this suggests a pressing need for fresh consideration of 
proposals for curbing the global traffic in conventional arms. Without 
some international cooperation in controlling the flow of weapons, 
we can expect no mitigation of the dangers described above. 
Unfortunately, such cooperation has few precedents and is unlikely to 
occur easily‘or swiftly. It is important, therefore, that we consider any 
preparatory work that has been done in this area. 

By far the most ambitious initiative in this field. was the draft 
agreement forged by US and Soviet negotiators during the 
Conventional Arms Transfer (car) talks of 1977-78. Although these 
talks failed to produce a formal treaty before being suspended by 
President Carter, they did produce agreement on many terms and 
protocols for such a concord—particularly as relate to the control of 
high-tech arms transfers to overseas conflict zones.”* It is to be hoped 
that this earlier effort will facilitate the adoption of US—Soviet 
agreements if the two superpowers can agree to resume their 
negotiations on this issue. 

Even if the caT talks are resumed, however, it is obvious that the 
other major suppliers—particularly France and Britain—will have to be 
included in any future arms control arrangement if such initiatives are to 
have significant impact. As noted above, Western European countries 
now account for as much as one-third of the military trade with the Third 
World, and it is likely that these producers could further expand their 
output if excluded from a US-Soviet accord on conventional arms 
transfers. 

Even more important is the need for recipient cooperation in 
conventional arms control. So long as recipients are willing to turn to 
secondary suppliers and/or their own industrial capabilities to procure 
arms i eet from the major producers, mutual restraint by the 
superpowers and the West Europeans will have limited impact. Thus, if 


71 Lance Taylor, ‘The costly arms trade’, The New York Times, 22 December 1981. See also 
Wassily Leontieff and Faye Duchin, Military Spending: Facts and Figures, .Worldwide 
a2 Implications and Future Outlook, New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983. 

7 acpa, WMEAT 19835, p 43. 

® For discussion, see Klare, American Arms Supermarket, pp 94-95 and 230-31; Pierre, The 
Global Politics of Arms Sales, pp 285-90; and US Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Prospects for Multilateral Arms Export Restraint, Staff Report, math Congress, Ist 
Session, 1979, pp 19-24. 
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Third World countries are to diminish the risks posed by regional 
conflicts and to channel more of their funds into domestic economic 
development, they must work together in curbing arms imports into 
their areas. 

While undeniably difficult to attain, such agreement. among 
recipients does not lie entirely outside the bounds of possibility. 
Particularly encouraging are the recent efforts of the ‘Contadora’ 
countries (Colombia, Mexico, Panama and Venezuela) to construct— 
and then seek regional support for—a treaty limiting arms imports into 
Central America.”* Similar agreements have also been discussed in 
other regions of the Third World. Ultimately, such cooperative 
measures offer the only hope that Third World countries will be able to 
exercise some control over the international traffic in conventional 
arms. 


74 For text and discussion, see Jim Morrell, ‘Contadora: the Treaty on balance’, International 
Policy Report, June 1985, pp 1-8. 
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